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ABSTRACT ' ' ' 

This paper describe^ the media imperialism approach 
to the study of internatioifal communications, which focuses on the 
processes by which modern communications media have operated to 
create, maintain, and expand systems of domination and dependency on 
a world-wide scale. To provide some theoretical ba^is for the media 
imperialism approach, the 'paper presents a brief overview of the 
dependency model, ^ which analyzes Third World developmental' problems 
in teras of an analysis of the relationships between developed and 
developing nations/ Ras^d on this discussion, * new directions for 
research for media imperi^alism are outlined. In particular, the paper 
calls ^or research on factors and forces operating on a national 
level to cofplement research on international factors, for # 
formttlatiion of the cultural issues involved in media imperialism, and 
for Expanded research of non-mass media forms of communication. In 
conclusion, the paper ar^es that iri the formulation «f a theoretical 
appr'cach to the study of media imnerialism, the concept of theory 
prevalent in most areas of the social sciences is inadequate and that 
a broader concept of theory should be used. (A^thor/FL) 
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Wlthta thm ImC rm y^mrm^ thm iri^ or vlutc im Importnnt la global 
caanmolcatlon0 and of th« rola nod<!rn ccoBunlcat Ions play in tha devalopment 
of Third World countrlaa haa undergone a draatlc chaogfi. Wliila during tha 
1960*9 coamumlcatlon r««aachara focusad on waya In which modam nedla could 
aMl*t in tha aoclal davalopxaant of tha natlona of Africa, Latin Amarlca and 
AmiAp thla last dacada haa vltnasaad tha aoiargence of an approach to tha 
study of coaniunlcAtlona and davelopmmt which haa^ In many Important 
aanaaa, an antlraly dlffarant parapectlva and evaluation of tha rola of 
ttodam coaawnlcationa. ^Although there ie by no maana complata agraaaant, 
Cha tarn '^Mdla lapariaLllaB*' is frequently uaed to describe the concema 
of this nev approach. While there have been several attettpta to give this 
tern some conceptual precision, distinguishing lt» for example » from the 
broader concept of "cultural imperialism" (Boyd-Barret , 1977), or 
attempting to define it in terma of levels of generality (Lee, 1978) .or 
in terns of apecific madia and nation^ (Tunatall, 1977) ^ on the whole it 
still remains vague aa an analytical concept* That being the caae then, 
for the purposes of this discussion, Mdia in^>eFlallsm shall be used in a 
broad and general manner to describe the processes by which modem communi- 
cation media have operated to create, maintain and expand systems of dovflnatlon 
and dapendence on a w>rld scale^ Slmlllarly, recent communication reaearcli 
efforts which attempt to study these processes shall be termed collectively 
the "media imperialism approach." While some may object it^at such a deslgiia- 
tlon ie, on the one hand, too arbitrary and, on the other, too broad and general 
to be of much use, hoparfully the purpose and neceaaity of making such an 
initially crude and rough attempt at Igbelling of a body of work shall 



bt-u clear In iht* couv»ii Oi lUib a 1 1>* unui.ua , 

Atj ha« heen noted by nttierH (Nottlen^t ifnp, and SchlllcM , 1*^79, t rulttia 
0*Brl«n, 1979), the media Irapeii 1 al i fun apprDatti ©voWed In an nttoinpr to 
doal with tho»« quest lorm and aroau of cunt ein which earlt«r conmiinl c at Ion 
models and thinking goiierally IjOioied. In contiast to earlier models wlilch 
focused on the national level and on social psychological factors In order 
to determine the ways in wtilch im>dem connnunlcat ions media could help 
accelerate the process of development and modernization, the media 
imperialism approach is based on "en emphasis on global atructur)i>, whereby 
It is prscisely the international socio-political system that decisivaly 
determines the course of development vithin the sphere of each nation" 

(Nordcnst rang and Schiller, 1979:7). Whereas earlier models vieved modarft 
communications madia as a "tool" for development, tha madia inpe rial lam ^ 
approach viaved the media, situated aa thay vera in a tri^snational context 
aa an obstacle to any maan&igful and well-balanced aoc^b-ecbnomic progreaa 
that a country maf attempt to achieve. Seen in a larger context, the growth 
of the media imperialism approach is one ^reflection of the general critical 
aaaeeemeht and rejection by many Third World Q6untries of Vfestem models of 
growth and development of which th^ earltey' communication models were a 
part. Th^ appearance of the media imperialism Approach was matched on the 
level of international politlcjMby tlyft call by many Third World neti<Ais for 
the reetructuring of global communication relatiajtiehfpe and flow in order 
to create a *'New Internet ional Mformat ion Or<^tr'' as an eeaential component h 
of a "New tntematlonel KconoiAc Order/' 



/ 

^ ^. 

*rhf» major thruHt and f»rf*nt«»t Hiconipl lHhm#^nt of XUc wi>ik ut\<l<M t fikf»n 
within U»t* m^iilH IflipttV lal I Biu uppioarh ao fai hao btM>ii an amplilcaJ ijetici Ipt ion 
'of the manij^^r In whLc^h communl cat lonn m<?dla operate on a global l«>vel. Aa 
reflected, for example, in works by Schiller (1971), Mnttelart (1979), 
VarlB (1973), and othere, the roflearch In thta are.a on the wholtf t^nds to 
focua on the operation of transnational agents, either transnational cbr- 
porations or transnational media Industries, an4 their role in th« 
structuring and flow of modlfi products at an international level, Si^zh 
[ works attempt to describe In detail <,he manner in which suoh transnational 
n«fits dominate the international structure and flow of cooBttuni cations. 
While attention has been focused on mass media products such as television 
and film, other aspects and areas of communications such as advertising, 
satellite communications, educational telfvision and merdia practices have 



baen ftxamlned. 

While at the empirical level as represented by such studies, there has 
been much progress dealing vd.th the concerns of media Imperialism, such 
progress has not beei^ matched at the theoretical level (Mosco and Herman, 
1979: Subv:^^i, i079). Although there has been individual attempts to formulate 
and analyse nedia ImperiaJism as a "theory" (Bayd*-Barret , 1977; Lee, 1978), 
on the whole the development of media imperialism as a ^ theoretical approach, 
in contrast to empirical descrlptiopis of concrete e^lfamples of media 

s ^. • \ 

Imparlallsmt has not formed an Important element on the agenda of work in 
this area* While the reasons for the lack 6f theoretical development are 
many and varied. It would seem that one majo^f reason is that the work on 
media Imperialism, much like the work done In other areaa of communication 
rMearch, is linked to the concerns* of communication (>rofesalon^ila, activists 
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And pi> ll< y-'miikct ft and to nuiciit pre««iiig IfiaueH, in th!» chmc the int.o.r- 
natlonal dcbato ov^t linbrti anc<*fl In t he Int emat ionai c onunuiil c«t. ion ot.ructui« 
and flow. There la, of courBe, no inhercMit leauou why flueh clofU' 1 ink» 
betweert losearch and critical contemporary probletoB ahould inhibit tho 
development of theory. There are numeroua exampleB In the Hoclal sciences 
where a practical concern, often with a very narrow and flotnetlraefl even 
inalgnlf leant question, hae led to profound theoretical develbpraenta . 
Nonetholefl^^ , - in the case of the media imperialism approach It seems that 
pressing practical an^ political concerns have not yet led to any brosdet 
theoretical outcomes. 

This, of coui:se, should not imply that the empirical progress achieved 
thus far Is of any less value. In contrast to thfe common complaint that 
radical and critical researchers and scholars overemphasize the development 

■X, 

of a theoretical exactness to the point of Irrelevance, the work done on 
media Imperialism, because of its empirical nature, hae been emlnentjiy. 
clear, accessible and relevant, characteristics which account for the 
dissemination of Its ideas over a wide audleqce. Nonetheless, It must be v 

V 

recognized that the lack of an ejcpliclt and well fotmulated theoretical 
basl0 involved dangers « Without any type of accepted theoretical framework, 

7 ' 

one is unable to formulate a research agenda, distinguishing tho^se questions 
add issues that are important and need to be pursued from those less 
ijiiportant or that have been over-studied, thus moving the field it> general 
from m«tre replication of previous work to the breaking of new grounds , 
Without the developmenjt: of. theory, one finds it much more difficult, on the 
one hand^ to abstract from an empirical study those general ideas that could 
be applied to a whole different set of data, or, 9n the other hand, to set 
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th« llxnlt8 oi explanation, to ilosiRnati* what t lie concept of 'media 
liaperlallsm does not explain. Without theory, thei^ la th<* danger of madia 
Imparlallsm becoming a paoudo-concept , aomethlng which can be uBdki^to explain 
everything In general about the media in developing countrlea and hence 
nothing in particular. Finally, without theory » there la lacking the 
critical atandpoint and set of standards and conj^epta by which one can Judge 
and evaluate the r«aearc|^ efforts which ddal with the Issues raised by this 
approach. A good example of this last point la William Read's study 
America's Mass Madia Merchants (1976). Aa an empirical work the subject of 
this study - the expansion of American media overseas ~ ^l^all8 within the 
concerns of the media imperialism approach* But the atudy'a overall purpose 
and conclusion - to demonstrate that "through the market pAce system by 
which AmeVlca's mase media merchants communicate with foreign consumers, 
both parties ei^joy different, but useful benefits: (Read, 1976:181) ~ lo ^ 
dlsm^trlQally ojpposed to the central thrust of the previous work done in 
this area. Read's study aptly demonstrates how, lacking an explicit ^ 
theoretical foundation, the critical outlook that motivated the early progress 
of this approach can be diluted and Its concerns coopted. 

To say, however, that media imperialism researchers lack a 4eveloped 
theory doiis not mean that they do not work within the context of some under-- 

lying theoretical concepts and notions. In one sense the research on media 

• * 

liaperlallsm can be situated within the broad tradition of a marxlst critique 
of capitalism in that In the global growth of western communications medl4 
resecrchers see a reflection of the general Imperialist expansion, of wetCem 
caplt«ll)it societies. Yet it is mistaken to label this approach "mirxlst" 
In any detailed and precise ^ense of the word. While some researchers 
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Identify thftnoelveH rxf)Jlt1rlv a:^ rnat-xlKtH and c:ou«rlonHlv attempt to 
develop a ©pcclflcally marxist analysis ol' media Inijwrlall nm , others do not. 

While the motivation and sourcea 4>ehliv! the work on media imperial ism 
are varied^ such work perhapw can b« bent understood both as n research 
apprpach and as a theoretical en<leavor by putting It In the larger context 
of the work and thinklnK done on the questions and probJema of Third World 
development In general over the past decade. Earlier models of the role 
or communications In the developmental process of course were formulated 
In the context of more general models of development that defined the entire 
process as one of ^'modernization.'' Within the last ten years, however, such 
general models have been challenged by a radically different view of the 
^SY^^^P^^^^ process* The new view has been generally termed the dependency 
model « The impact and success of the dependency model In reshaping thinking 
w^d work on Third World development has been so fundamental that some 
commentators see in the emergence of this new model and its replacement of 
earlier notions of development an example of a kuhnian social scientific 
revolution (Valnesuela and Valenzuela,'' 1979). As the emergence and growth 
of the media imperialism approach can be seen as one aspect of the larger 
change in development thinking that has occurred with the appearance of the 
dependency models some^^of the basic theoretical notions that underlie the 
media imperiallam approach can be best articulated and understood by ^ 
presenting a btlef overview of the^<(iajor points of the djppendency model. 

l^ile the history of the dependency model and a detailed e^i^ositlon 
of its argument has beeA ixresen ted elsewhere (see Chilcote and Edelstein^ 
1974; Portes, 1976> Cardoso, 1977; Valenzuela and Valenzuela, 1979), .It ia 
important to note that the dependency models is significantly different* 



with regards both to lt« Intellectual origiriH and its aiuilyslH i^l the 
problems of devel^Tpi&^^tnt than prior theories ot modernization. In contraat 
to auch earlier th^oriea which were iormulated In reoearch Inatltutloufl in 
the countries of Europe and North America and vjhich were based on the 
experl^ce of Industrialization of these countries, the dependency model 
was Initially formulated by a group of Latin American sociologists and 
economists to explain the failure of previous development strategies in 
Latin America. 

While the modernization theories ifocused on the internal processes of 
development and of the role of social values, the dependency theory proceeds 
from an analysis of the relationships between developed and underdeveloped 
countries and examines the developmental problems of the Third World in 
terma of these relationships. Its major conclusion is that the Third World 
doimtries occupy a subordinate position in the international economic and 
political systems whlcl^ are seen as being structured primarily according to 
the needs of ^:he de^jreloped countries. Developed countries maintain their 
dominant positioii and continue their own process of development at Che 
expense of the-dfevelopmental needs of the ThircT World countries. iKe 
penetration of Third World countries by multinational corporations, tje 
political objectives and foreign aid policies of developed countries, the 
subordinate posltlotr of Third World countries In the international market 
and cir^idlt system, all are seen as aspects of this dependency phenomenon. 
Just as Important, dependency relationships are seen as reproducing them- 
selves In the structure of Inte^al relationships. Underdeveloped countries 
are seen as being polarised between the urban sector, whose Interests are 
often allied with. the developed countries, and the rural sector which exists 
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In an exploi t nt Ive rcM at ionoh 1 1> t o t he? urban nvi ijM . An n fi*Bnlt of tills 
overal l otriic ture ot dependency. Thi rd World count rleM are noon ab liavlng 
Hrtle chance of achievluR 8eU-flu«talned internal K'^^wth or modernization 
In the Western 8en8«^ au pretfumed bv f^hc previous developmental model a. 

I 

Indeed an Third World countries rem/iln within tl)l« sywl^^ni over time they 
encounter Increasingly serious Internal difficulties and a deterioration 
of their position in lnte,rnational trade and finaitce. 

As is evident, the dependencj^^^^i presents a view of development 
and of the problems of Third World countries that is fundamentally different 
from previous moden^ization models. This^if ference reflects the fact that 
earlier theories of modernization can be viewed as by-products of classical 
Western social theory which stressed the evolutionary nature of the social 
developmental process and role of ideas and values. The dependency model, 
in contrast, can be seen ae a co^terpart of earlier^heorlea of ^Imperialism, 
parttolarly the raanclst-lenlnlst concept of imperialism, reformulated 
from the point of view of the underdeveloped countries (Portes, 1976). 
The implications of dependency models are likewise radically different. 
Effective national development comes to be interpreted as the "liberation 
from dependency," a concept which could mean anything from the formation 
of Third fovld raw material cartels to revolutions of national liberation. 
In any event, the generally optimistic picture which was presented by , 
previous theories of modernization and which assumed, a basic mutuality of 
interest between developed and Third World countries has been confronted 
by an alternative theory of development that presents a pessimistic view, 
of development and is based on a conflictual model of the world system. 
A8ld« from, the major elements of the dependency approach presented 
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In thifl hi let oveiviow, it. i ti ImpottHnt to ntref^n Mt>tTu» additional aHpr>rt:n 
of the dependency model, aspect h which are at dtiect relevance to an 
underst^dlng and aaHessnient ot the work done under the media imper 1 al Ism 
approach. IMrat, rather than belnf; a set ol propoaltlony that are unlvor- 
sally valid, the dependency approach 1h baaed on an ailjj|^lyal» of the 
particular historical context of dependent 8^cletle8. Tlie relationships 
of dependency can only be understood in the context of concrete historical 
situations* This then requiree tliat an analysie be based on an examination 
of the specific historical forces and factore involved in a nation's 
Incorporation into and situation within a system of extra-national relation- 
ships. Thus, in an attempt to understand the notion of dependency, one 
must be wary of talki'ng about dependent societies or the relationships of 
dependency in general without specifying ,the concrete historical situation 
In which societies and relationships exist (Villamil» 1979) > 

A second important aspect of the dependency analysis is its emphasis 
on the role of extra-national forces and factors that create and support 
the maltitainence of underdevelopment in the Third World. Particular 
importance is laid on the role that transnational corporations play In 
Third World countries (Sunkel and Fuenzallda, 1979)* Yet, while in the 
present stage of the cdpltallst world economy, the transnational corpor- 
at Ions are the dominant institution, the dependent condition of a particular 
nation <:annot ba regarded only in terms of the domination by transnational 
Interests and other external forces and i^actpra. The condition of 
dependency Involves the dynamic relationship between internal factors, such 

as a nation's class structure and history and external factors such as 

\ 

transnational corporations, International financial Institutions and so on. 
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Dejpendencv analyulM In rHritMi 1 1 xi IJ y a il I aJ l I c « 1 atin iyf:< 1 « wli left HlxvnsvH 

the complex manager Jn whlih Ititornal and external lactotrt operate ovor time. 

Underdevelopment mid dependency aie not almply the lennlt of ''external 

conatralntfl" on perlplieral aoctet leH, nor can dependency be operatlonallzed 

flolely with refatence to external factora (ValenziieJa and Valeir/.uela^ 1979). 
V 

Fernando Cardoso, one oi the major flnurea ol the dependency school, has 
noted that In the dlasemlnat ion of the dependency model, particularly In 
the United Statea, the attention to external varlablea - *'the Intervnetlon 
of- the CIA in foreign policy, the Invisible and Machiavellian hand of the 
multinationals, etc," - while lustified and necessary, has come to assume 
priority over an understanding of the specific and historically situated 
Internal factors^hat operate In the maintenance of the dependent status 
of peripheral aocletlee (Cardodo, 1977:14). This misplaced emphasis lends 
Itaelf well to grand theories of conspiracy, but does little to develop an 
understanding of the complexities of Third World societies and their 
relatlotis to the developed world, 

A third aspect of the dependei^cy approach Is Its theoretical statua 
and methodology. The dependency approach does not pretend to be a precisely 

4 

articulated model comprised of formal and testable propositions (Vlllamll, 
1979), Rather It is more correct to see the approach ae. In the words of 
Richard Fagen, a "way of framing" the problems of underdevelopment. The 



approach is "in raalH:y a conceptual framework, a set of concepts, hjrpo- 
thesized linkages, and above all an optic that attempts to locate and 
clarify a wide range of problems" (Fagen, 1977:7), Given the wide range 
of complex problems and relationships which the approach attempts to 
explore, isolating and narro,wly defining a set of^ variables and relationship* 
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doea violence lo the dlalott leal Inl err J at.ionHhlps amonp, tlu^ i^l^-menLN of 
d^pendmicy, lj|L is a bla« on behalt ol hucIi tunn^llHt ir modeln which, 
while conforming well to North Araerlran ideaw of social 8^en(e, ban 
reeuited In the over^mphaaia on th(^ external fa(^tor8 of dependoxicy and the 
neglect of the factors operating at the national level and the dynamic x 
movement that exists within the entire complex whole. As Cai'doso notes, 
"In the struggle that takes place among the components there are no 
'dimensions of variables' at stake, but tensions between interests, values, 
appropriations of nature and society, all of which are unequal and In 
opposition. Therefore, when speaking of 'dependent capitalist development 
one speaks necessarily and simultaneously of socio-economics exploitation, 
unequal distribution^ of Income, the private appropriation of the meana of 
production, and the subordination of some economies to others. On the 
other hand, one also necessarily inquires inot conditions under which 
this order of affairs is negated" (Cardoso, 1977: 17). 

As is hopefully obvious, it is within the broad context of the dependency 
approach that most of the substantive concerns of cotmnunicatlon sbholars 
and researchers investigating media imperialism can be located. If one 
were to view the intellectual history of development thinking in the fQZO'e, 
one would conclude that ^he fonnulatlon of the media Imperialism approach 
v*8, objectively speaking, developed as a corollary to the dependency model. 
Nonetheless, In spite of the great affinities that exist, there seems td 
ben^ery little active interaction l?etween social scientists doing work ^ 
within the dependency approach ancj communication researchers doing work 
on media imperialism, those working in sociology, economics and political 
science ^enerally^ tend to be Ignorant of the work of communication / 
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reflearchprM tn thlf; ;\xci\ <u ('V»mi t en<l t dismiss ( onnimu I <•,)( I(mwj Mf; aw 
unimportant element In the overnil tit rur t iire:^ (^t (le]Trti(1ency . AhIcIo Iroiu 
Aii occafllonal perfunctory clt^Ytion or (juote troiu the workH i)f someone like 
A.G. Frank, a dependency theorlHt whc^^p work, written In Engllah, \b 
generally mor^ accessible but Hhould not bu t^iken as the dellnitive 
statement of the dependency model (Valenzuela and Valen^^uela, 1979) » coramun 
Ication researchers likewise rarely explicitly acknowle<ige what Is 
happening elsewhere in developmental studies. Of course there are excep- 
tions. Socfal scientists such as J^svaldo Sunkel and Edmundo F. Fuenzalida^ 
associated with the Institute of Development Studies at the University of 
Sussex, show a keen appreciation and knowledge of the issues of culture 
and communication and attempt to relate such issues to the larger concerns 
of dependency (Sunkel and Fuenzallda, 1975, 1979). The work of Rita 
Cruise O'Brien^ also associated with the Institute of Development Studies, 
provides excellant examples of how an awareness of tAe larger dimensions ^ 
of dependency can inform a study of media imperialism (Cruise O'Brien, 
1979). Salinas and Paldfin (1979) have applied a dependency analysis to 
a discussion of culture In a dependent society. Lee (1978) , basing himself 
primarily on the works of A.G. Frank, has used the dependency theory to 
discuss the theoretical and methodological aspects of the work on media 
imperialism* 

Yet such work has made, as yet, little intact. It is unfortunately 
the case that many communication scholars, researchers and students addrersi 
the topic of media imperialism with little or no acquaintance with the , 
dependency approach and, failing to see the broad context in which media 
imperialism falls ^ make numerous mistakes an4 misinterpretations that could 

r ■ • ' . 
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e^irtl ly hiivo hvew avoiiWA. .^iorlnl Mrl<Mit iuiM. on tlu-^ oMhm haiul, tail 
to Hae. in the development o! modtjin i oniiunn I ^ at ioin| mt-Alia u new aiul ckIucuu*! 
Important airacnsioii of dependent y that has Rravc erunowlt , poll^t'lral and 
cultural' coneequencett. /I'hey fall fo apprec iate thnt the preaent ntagc ' 
of traxisnatlonal capitallBm la only poaalble In the luntext of the 
development of new connnun teat ions and Information media with vaat new 
capabilities. Future developments in conmimlcat iona will play an Important 

role in determining the direction In which transnational capitalism will 

I 

progress. * , 

Yet, as this dlBCuasion Is primarily directed toward comraunlcat ton 
researchers, its emphasis is on how an appreciation of the dependency model 
can aid the study of media imperialism. If progress is to be tpade in the 
study of media imperialism, it is necessary ,^hat those ^working In this 
area integrate their efforts into the larger framework of dependency 
analysis in order to drax^ upon its concepts, fdoaulatlons and insights 
to inform ^heir own work- drawing from- the above discussion of the 
dependency model, the following brief comments and assessments are offered 
about the present state of work on media imperialism to demonstrate how 
the dependency approach can both strengthen the work on media J.mperiali8m 
and point to new issue j and areas which need to be explored. 

As noted earlier, a major focus of, the media imperialism approach 
has been on the role of transnational corporations or media interests In 
shaij^lng communications between developed and Third World countries, lifhile 
such a focus is, of course, a necessary corrective to earlier moBels of 
coranunication and development and does perform the very necessary task of 
establishing the ovemhelmlng dominant role of transnational interifesta In 
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1 \i\yitl that 



; 1* 

worlil commuti I ( nt loiin , *^uu-!t a (tMiin iumuM hr 1 er*f^ UmiIm to nw I rnl^n 1 ai!\i « rl 
pprspoi f f vo that, viewti m<»tila ImiMM I n 1 1 :mi pi Imai I I y t hr t tuiri^^q ik^uc r til 
lartdrfl oxternal to a depeiulc^^n t rtcx^Joty. T[i 1 8 toiuifi to lyjxore^ 
above, t^ie forces and factore operatJnj.^ on national and loca 
asatat iu\d react against the perpetuation ol media linpei la 1 I am,! and , inoi e 
Importantly, It tends fo obscuro the complex relatlonshi pa and, dyijamlcs 
that exist among the external and Internal factors and forces. iT^ua it 
In Important that, under the mblc of the media imperialism approiich, 
studies of transnational communicators and media be complemented With 
studies focusing on communications media and Interests a^ the naf:lonal 
level. Such studies would attempt to place the development and function 
of the various communications media in the context of the class and power 
dynamises that operate 'within a nation and in the context of that nation's 

r 

Status as a dependent society • For example, what groups control the media 

\ 

and to what ends are the communicatione and information media put; what role 
does a nation * a irtedla play in maintaining or changing the atructure of 
power in society^ Such quest ioris need to be explored and then linke|J to 
an analysia of how that nation and its media is tied into the international 

system of domination and dependence* The need for such studies is all ^ 

I 

the more important given the movement among some Third World nations towards 
the intervention of the state through the formulation of national communi- 
cation policies. To many observers at the international level, isuch a 

1 

I 

movement represents a progressive move to overcome the consequences of me^Jla 
ImperlallfiwnJ But can such a general assessment be valid If practically 
next to nothing la , known about the factors and forces that operate at the 
hatlonal level. Only wlt;h an analysis at the national level can one hope 



to determine wh«t.!u*r the i ommuuirat Ion pol of a p^irrloulnr ( Mnntrv 

LcpreoeiiLB a piogrcaaive attempt to deal with the piobiemH ot luodia ImpteLlai 
iHin or Ib JuHt a reflection of a minor rt»al Ignment of Internal foi i en that 
does not threaten trananatlonal InterestM In any meaningful way, 

CloBely linked to the need for an analysla of Intemajl fartorH and 
the dynamlca between sych factors and external forces and Interest la the 
need for an analysis of media Imperialism as a historical phenomenon* that 
la how It e^^sts In particular historical situations and periods. The 
media imperialism approach, tied as it is to the pressing concerns over 
current problems » does not have much to offer about the role of communications 
media in relations of domination and dependence prl^or to World Wat II. It 
la important to note, however, that the concern over media imperlallam by 
communication scholars does not represent any radical new breakthrough in 
the study of commi^lcations , but more a revival of an older concern, perl^apa 
best represented In the work of Harold Innls, of the relations that have 
existed throughout human history between the development of communications 
media and the extension of domination by particular societies* It is 
thus important to place the study of media imperialism in a larger historical ■ 
perspective, not only to give the apprbach more breadth and power, but also 
to teveal the extremely complex interrelationships that have existed over 

tlBNi, an^ exist at present, between the development and expansion of 

\ 

communications media and the forces and factors assoclajted with the relations 
of dominance and dependence. Only with knowledge of media imperialism as / 
a concrete historical phenomenon operating In tHe larger context of domlna-- / 
tlon> can one hope to assess and formulate effective and meaningful t 
strategies to ov#r come lt« 



A thlid t*0!ur*in that f hi' intMli m < iijp<M f n M urn ai>pTon«h miint nddrtwjM it 

couc<*^^ over m<>dla iraperlallsni 1r mot lvnt.ed by a toat <>t tho cuIIuihI 
cfoiiHequeiices of /the r ranHiiat. ljL>na 1 Died la - ol the thu/at ihni huc\i mvdin 

poses to the XnteKr 1 1 / and the developmout of viable iwit lonal lulturoa In 

/ / 
/ ' 

Third World/socljttl^B - it in the one area where, aalde trom anecdotal 

/ '/ 

accounts,/llttle progreas haa been achieved In understanding 8peclflcalAy 

y 

the cultural liMract of transnat lonalV media on Third World aocietlea. All 
/ 

too often the/Institutional aspects of traiianat lonal media re^celve the majo 

attentlojl wj/lle the cultural Impact, which one aesumes to occur, goes 

.' / 

unaddn^seVd In any detailed raaqner. Generally a perception of the cultural 
consequ^^cea of the content of various media products Is baaed on a view 
of the mass media as primarily manipulative agents capable of having direct 
Vtunediated effects on the audience *s behavior and world view. No one, of 
/ coiirset can deny that the study of the cultural dimension of the media 
B one of the most difficult areas of cottmiunicatlons studies/ There is 
vei:y little conseneus as to the basic formulation of the questions to be 
asked, much less agreement on methods and criteria. In recent years 
there have been attempts to address within the context of a dependency 
perspective the question of culture, both in terms of the impact of media 
products, and in terms of the broader impact that dependency has on the 
overall structure qf human felationshipe within a dependent society (see, 
for example Dagnlno, 1973; Sunkel and Fuenzallda, 1975; Schiller, 1976; 
Mattelart, 1978; Burton and Franco, 1978j Salinas and PaldAn, 1979). As 
yet, however, no compelling formulation has "emerged to guide future work. 
Nonetheliaas the Iseue of culture must be addressed* One avenue of research 

18 . 
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that shows ht>p^ of pTo^.;i<»NH |>ar t 1 cii 1 lu 1 v t <^ rumnutn I < 1 on t i^Boai ch<i i h Ih 
the wt>rk by lltt!i«iy uchol^iLfj and Home t uuwiLm.U a( Kmi i eHenrt.lie i m wlilcli 
Attcnnpts to explicate the symbol It universe that Ifi ront alned tn the 
Content of the m^ss media In dependent sorletleB and relate thlfi to the 
overall syBtem of dependency (Dorfman and Mat telart , J97.S; Kunz.le, 1978, 
Flora and Flora, 1978). Generally Hiich etudies demonstrate how the relatlo 
of domlhance dependence are reproduced within tl^e content of the popular 
tn^la. Such works are useful to communication researchers In that thfy 
establish a baseline for the content of the media wlilch enables researchers 
to say something about the prdducts of the t ran8n3t lonal media In dependent 
societies. The neKt step - going from a discussion of<. the content of the 
popular media to a study of its actual impact on the lives and human, 
jelatlonships of Third World populations - is, of course an extremely 
difficult step that represents a major challenge. v 

Another necesaary direction of advance le broadening the study of 
media Imperialism from a primary focus on the mass media to an analysis"^ 
*of other CjOmmunlcatlons and Information media and asscjclated questions and 
areas of concerns, in spite of the popular conception held by many 
communication researchers who address the topic, media Imperialism Is not 
Simply the flow of particular products of the mass media such as 
television programs or news stories between the devteloped countries and 
Third World nations. Such a narrow view ignores or obscures many Important 
dimensions of the process and misinterprets the basic concern. Fortunatel^, 
as shown by the works of Cruise O'Brien (1979) and Goldlng (1977) on the 
transference of communication technology and professional models, and of 
Schiller (1979) on transnational data flow, progress has already been made 

, 1,9 " , 



in df*litilng rtnalvsliiK nuMH « i nq>f* r I 1 1 i sni with i \\v Mrope^ \^vCi\i\t\\ 

that the phen<>nienon reqii 1 rirs . Siuh eft(MC« tnutJt. hv ronllnued nud rxpamJeti. 

Flna I ly at Ivnt Ion inurtt be p*^ ^ d t o t he devo lopiur.nt t t he ined i a 
Imperialism approach ae a ( heort't 1 ( a 1 ciuleiivoi. An notoJ earlier, the lack 
ot theorptlcal development that Wi)iild nintth the empirical pioj^ress already 
achieved In this area endaiipera the underlying critical outlook and concern 
behind this work. Yet one should be very cautious In the construction of 
^theoretical formulations. The basic quest Ion , which the media Imperialism 
approach should seek to explore both on a theoretical and empirical level 
Is: how does modern communication - its media, its practices and its pro-- 
ducts ^ relate to the larger structures and dynamics of dependency. The 
theoretical formulation and the development of a specific methodology 
should match the breadth of this basic concern. In approaching media 
imperialism as. a theoretical proposition, one should keep well in mind the 
earlier noted comments by Cardoso and others. An al^tempt to define both 
dependency and m^ia imperialism as ^ precisely articulated model consisting 

of strictly defined variables and relationships totally distorts the 

» 

basic notions behind these two areas -of work. Attemptjlng to reduce the 
notions of dependency and media imperialism to a set of narrow empirical 
propositions replaces the. dynamism and organicism essential to these ideas 
with a sfet of formal, mechatiistic relationships • 

One tuust recognize that empir^-cal social science as It has developed 
to4ay Is not equipped and does not Jiiave the tools to study the phenomenon 
of dependency or madia Imperialism in the manner in which these notions 
vere orlglna\MB||tncelved. Unfortunately the response by some in the social 
science oowmunltjp to this proljlem has been to redefine dep.endency and media 
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impcrialiBni In order to nuikf* t liem /unennhK^ ti^ ihe aval la!)lo emplrltnl 
tinhnlquee. Thus for <lomo ooclal sclent Ihis dc^pendcMicy Is peen ao a set 
of con el at tona betwecMi tlata on t rgiicv^^ar torna between clevejoped and Third 
World countries and level a of GNP, For aosie communication reaearchera, 
media inaperlalism is largely a queal ion ot how many (»plHOdert oC KoJ^k are 
shown on Bolivian television. While such infonnatlon Is no doubt useful, 
and while nof denying that there are numerous discreet aspects of both 
dependency and media imperialism that can be profitably examined In this 
manner, what is being studied through primary reliance on such narrow 
measures is not the phenomenon dependency or media imperialism. In the 
attempt to move the study of media ImperlalisiA from detailed description 
to a concern with wider theoretical issues, it is necessary to eschew a 
narrow conception of what theory Is and what it is supposed to do. It JlS 
yfBV better to ut4.1iz^ the broad notion- of the purpose and use of theory that 
is best described in Fagen's words, that is seeing a "theory" of media 
imperialism as "a conceptual framework, a set of concepts, hypothesised 

r 

linkages^ and above all an optic that attempt to loi^te and clarify a wide 
range of problems" (Fagen, 1977:7). Hopefully in this manner, both the 
critical import of the notion of media Imperialism and the complexity of 
the phenonemon which such a notion attempts to describe will be maintained 
and appreciated* 
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